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Fence or Ambulance 


’Twas a dangerous cliff, as they freely confessed, 
Though to walk near its crest was so pleasant ; 

But over its terrible edge there had slipped 
A duke, and full many a peasant; 

So the people said something would have to be done, 
But their projects did not at all tally. 

Some said: “Put a fence around the edge of the cliff,” 
Some, “An ambulance down in the valley.” 


But the cry for the ambulance carried the day, 
For it spread through the neighboring city; 

A fence may be useful or not, it is true, 
But each heart became brimful of pity 

For those who slipped over that dangerous cliff, 
And the dwellers in highway and alley 

Gave pounds or gave pence, not to put up a fence 
But an ambulance down in the valley. 


For the cliff is all right if you’re careful,” they said, 
' “And if folks even slip and are dropping, 
It isn’t the slipping that hurts them so much 
As the shock down below when they’re stopping ;” 
So day after day as those mishaps occurred, 
Quick forth would these rescuers sally, 
To pick up the victims who fell off the cliff 
With the ambulance down in the valley. 


Then an old sage remarked, “It’s a marvel to me 
That people give far more attention 

To repairing results than to stopping the cause, 
When they’d much better aim at prevention. 
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Let us stop at its source all this mischief,” cried he, 
“Come neighbors and friends let us rally; 

If the cliff we will fence we might almost dispense 
With the ambulance down in the valley.” 


“Oh, he’s a fanatic,” the others rejoined, 
“Dispense with the ambulance? Never! 

He’d dispense with all charities, too, if he could. 
No, no! We'll support them forever! 

Aren’t we picking folk up just as fast as they fall? 
And shall this man dictate to us? Shall he? 
Why should people of sense stop to put up a fence 

While their ambulance works in the valley?” 


But a sensible few, who are practical too, 
Will not bear with such nonsense much longer, 
They believe that prevention is better than cure; 
And their party will soon be the stronger. 
Encourage them, then, with your purse, voice and pen, 
And (while other philanthropists dally) 
They will scorn all pretense and put a stout fence 
On the cliff that hangs over the valley. 


Better guide well the young than reclaim them when old, 
For the voice of true wisdom is calling; 
To rescue the fallen is good, but ’tis best 
To prevent other people from falling; 
Ketter close up the source of temptation and crime 
Than deliver from dungeon or galley; 
Better put a strong fence ‘round the top of the cliff, 
Than an ambulance down in the valley. 
—JosePpH MALINs. 


Every humane man or woman will answer, in some helpful way, a 
request for aid for the sick, the lame, or the feeble. The appeal of the 
condition is strong, and so “The cry for the ambulance carries the day,” 
but although “putting up the fence” does not so easily reach our emotions, 
it is, as every thoughtful person realizes, the real solution to most of our 
problems. 

The Training School at Vineland is trying to put up the fence to stop 
feeble-mindedness and allied conditions by studying the causes and effects 
of these conditions. 

This work is all being done by private subscription, and your help 
in this matter is asked now. Please do not put it off. Will you not send 
check to George Davidson, Treasurer, Vineland, N. J., and mark it “For 
Research”? 
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How Shall we Lift the Burden 
E. R. Johnstone, Vineland, N. J. 


The superintendents of the American Institutions for the Feeble-Minded 
ten years ago decided that it was a very conservative estimate that placed 
the number of the feeble-minded in any community at 1 to 500 of the general 
population. As we have studied more carefully, we are convinced that this 
is entirely too conservative, and that Dr. Franz, of the Government Hospital 
at Washington, is correct in his estimate of 1 in 300. 

They are found in all social classes, but judging from our cases, the 
fairly well-to-do are the most free. Our proportion of private pupils (those 
whose maintenance is entirely paid by their parents) to State pupils (those 
whose maintenance is entirely paid by the State) is about 1 to 3. 

Every institution should receive both private and indigent cases, for if 
conducted with the determination to give each child what care and training 
it most needs, all children will have the same standard of treatment and the 
presence of the private pupils will have a tendency to keep that standard 
high. 

The cost of maintenance will vary with the size of the institution, the 
location as to railway facilities, natural resources, mechanical equipment, etc. 

If goods must be carted instead of being brought in on a railway 
switch; if water must be pumped instead of coming in by gravity; if the 
soil is rock and poor instead of rich and clear; if the sewage must be 
chemically treated and disposed of in special beds instead of flowing into 
a natural receptacle, or instead of being used on farm crops; if fuel has 
to be hauled a long distance by freight instead of coming off the land; if 
the acreage is too small so that most of the produce must be purchased 
instead of being large enough to supply all vegetables and feed needed; 
if there are not land and buildings for stock and poultry raising; if the form 
of administration is not a business one first, the per capita cost of mainte- 
nance may run as high as three or four hundred dollars per annum. With 
every advantage, it may run as low as $150 per annum. The latter figure, 
however, does not permit of scientific investigation into the causes and best 
methods of prevention of feeble-mindedness, and the time has come when 
the States can no longer afford to attempt to build institutions for the con- 
stantly increasing number of their defectives without trying to find a way 
to check this increase. 

There are feeble-minded children born into good families—families in 
which the most searching investigation shows only good stock. Sporadic 
cases occur, and we can no more account for them than we can explain a 
Shakespeare or a Patrick Henry. Sickness or accident brings defective 
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children into good stock, and the investigator is quick to discover such cases, 
for the degenerate family usually has the signs of degeneracy all about, 
and the experienced eye immediately detects them. When Illo’s father 
comes to take Illo home to “help to support the family” because he has 
learned to distinguish weeds from onions and can wheel a wheelbarrow 
without upsetting it; and he tells us that the mother is in the almshouse, 
the older brother in jail, and the rest of the family “on the town,” even 
the inexperienced may guess at the “stock.” 

We know that these people are all about us—at least 1 in 300. We 
are discovering when we closely examine school children that from 1 to 4 
per cent. of the primary pupils are defective. What shall we do? 

Members of the Legislature must be brought face to face with the 
facts. With the large number of demands upon their attention, and the 
comparatively short session of the Legislature, somebody should enumerate 
all of the present cases on the waiting lists of the existing institutions and 
tabulate these by counties, giving names and addresses, and then present to 
each individual of the legislative body the cases in his own county, town 
and city, and to each member of the Appropriation Committee, the entire 
list. 

These are facts, not guesses, and every man with business sense will 
see at once the folly of allowing these people to be at large. 

Our investigations show that the average progeny of feeble-minded 
mothers is nearly double the average number of offspring of normal mothers. 
They show that where both parents are feeble-minded, all of the children are 
always feeble-minded. They show that alcoholism, syphilis, tuberculosis 
and illegitimacy are found in every one of the degenerate families. They 
show—and indeed any one who looks carefully at the newspapers may see— 
that much crime of the petty sort (thieving, malicious mischief, etc.), and 
ever arson and murder are committed by semi-responsible feeble-minded 
persons. 

Within the past six months we have had three cases brought to us for 
admission where the judges have agreed to suspend sentence if we would 
take them, because altho the court felt that they were not entirely respon- 
sible, it was not willing to dismiss the cases and take the chance of further 
mischief. 

A short time ago Burton G. left our School, and before he had been 
gone one day he stole a horse and buggy. (He had twice before been guilty 
of stealing bicycles.) He was arrested, tried and convicted. While awaiting 
transfer to the reformatory he was let out on the plea of irresponsibility, 
and within a week was nearly mobbed for enticing a little girl away from a 
camp-meeting not far from his home. 

The reason many States are passing habitual criminal laws and provid- 
ing for the permanent detention of their recidivists is that these people are 
degenerates and cannot help their criminality, but they must not be turned 
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loose, and if taken young they might easily be trained to comparatively 
great usefulness in a well-regulated institution, where they may learn to 
paint, carpenter, farm, raise poultry or stock, and in many ways con- 
tribute largely toward their own support. 

By our present short-sighted methods we are allowing these people 
to commit crimes (many of them the destruction of property). This costs 
money. The police must look for them and round them up. This costs 
money. There must be a trial with all the court accessories. This costs 
money. They must be properly housed and fed while in prison. This costs 
money, and THEN—in our foolishness we let them out to do it all over 
again, and we deserve all the risk of life and property we take and the 
money we must uselessly spend a second or a third time. 

In our School the maintenance of each child is paid on an individual 
per capita basis, due allowance being made for all work of value thu. 
these girls and boys (men and women) have been trained to do. 

The result is that about forty of our inmates are supported entirely 
by the combined labor of all. 

Ira Z. came to us over fifteen years ago from the Reform School. 
He was called a “bad” boy, but “not quite right,” “in constant mischief.” 
After the best training we could give him he learned to handle a team 
well and do all kinds of farm work. For about ten years he has earned 
his own living (this means that he has not cost the State nor any one 
else one penny for this period), and has helped to contribute toward the 
support of a helpless little cripple whom he calls “his baby.” 

Sarah Z. (not his sister) came about the same time from the Reform 
School for Girls. She was trained to do housework and sewing. Is now 
an efficient helper, and is one of those who are entirely self-supporting. 

Reba L. came to us about twenty years ago, a nervous, excitable, 
destructive and quarrelsome girl with whom it seemed impossible to live. 
For ten years she has been entirely self-supporting and has developed a 
maternal care and solicitude for the little, more helpless girls, that almost 
equals that of a mother. 

So I might go on citing cases, and these are not imaginary but actual 
people such as are constantly destroying homes, committing depredations 
and breeding trouble in our communities. 

One more thing: There is a general impression that the sexual in- 
stincts of the feeble-minded are super-normally developed. I do not 
think this is so, but there is a much more dangerous condition. Even 
with sub-normal sexual instincts, these people have neither will, reason, 
nor good judgment, and so when their sexual desires are aroused they are 
practically uncontrolled, and all sorts of obscene, indecent and immoral acts 
are committed by them. 

Our normal boys and little children are not safe from them, and our 
growing daughters are in positive danger. 
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Visit any school and ask the superintendent or teacher which chil- 
dren are at the bottom of the sexual immoralities that the purity societies 
are fighting, and almost, without exception, they will tell you that the 
sub-normal and feeble-minded children are the ones. 

It is not nearly so important that these feeble-minded degenerates be 
removed from the society of normals for the sake of the feeble-minded, as 
it is that they be segregated so as to leave the normal girls and boys free 
to grow up clean and pure, and make our young men and women safe 
from the horrible conditions they cannot now easily avoid. 

Alexander Johnson said thirteen years ago: “Their lives should be 
guarded and governed, their work and play, their food and clothes, their 
business and their leisure, should all be chosen for them. They should 
be directed, guided, controlled. The State should say to each them: ‘My 
child (for they are all children in mind), your life has been one suc- 
cession of failures. You cannot feed and clothe yourself honestly. You 
cannot control your appetites and passions. Left to yourself, you are not 
only useless but mischievous. I have tried punishing, curing, reforming you 
as the case may be; and I have failed. Henceforth I shall care for you. 
I will feed and clothe you, and give you a reasonably comfortable life. 
In return, you will do the work I set for you, and you will abstain from 
interfering with your neighbor to his detriment. One other thing, you 
will abstain from: you shall no longer procreate your kind. You must be the 
last member of your feeble and degenerate family. If you are an incorrig- 
ible thief, here is a factory you shall work in. If you are an idiot or an 
imbecile, here is a village of the simple, a happy and useful place for you. 
If you are epileptic, a chronic insane person, an inebriate, a semi-weak- 
minded mother of numerous illegitimate children, an habitual pauper, 
whatever your special form of dependency—if it be final, incurable, perma- 
nent, here is a place, a home, a labor house, an asylum for you. Here you 
shall live, and if you are physically strong and have some intelligence, you 
shall earn your own living and perhaps something toward the maintenance 
of your weaker brothers and sisters. But you shall go out no more until 
such time as your Heavenly Father takes you to a still more permanent 
home, for which also I will try, as well as I may, to prepare you.’” 

This is not a dream. In many States the work is well under way, 
but as yet no State has made complete provision for its defectives and 
degenerates. But we must hurry. The movement is too slow. As we 
now progress, we build so leisurely that there are more than enough grow- 
ing up each year to fill the new buildings as soon as they are completed. 
Our only hope is that an enlightened Legislature may see the facts, recog- 
nize the danger, understand the economy and provide room to care for 
every case, and so check the stream at its source. 

A statesman-like far-sightedness now: will return in cash in a very 
few years. 
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A Little Kindergarten Story of Don 
Eva L. Kirk 


When Don first came to kindergarten, about four months ago, I saw a 
little picture. A beautiful, bashful, little boy, with a strong, handsomely 
formed physique, light golden hair, hazel eyes, with long dark curling lashes 
—eyes that always seem to have a teardrop in them. 

He was dressed in black blouse and trousers, with a Buster Brown 
collar and tie, which suited so well his fair complexion. It was hard to 
believe that such a handsome little chap could have anything wrong with 
him. 

At first he was inclined to be homesick and always kept asking to go 
home. Little by little he became better acquainted in the kindergarten, 
and soon his restless, active nature spoke for itself. He was either in- 
cessantly talking or whistling like a bird. It seemed impossible for him 
to keep still. 

His delight was the sand table, and he would shovel and at the same 
time dance around it, or else he would climb into it—always talking and 
never still. Slowly he realized he must not talk, and when I would put 
my finger to my mouth for silence he did the same: he would put his 
finger to his mouth and then would be quiet for perhaps forty seconds, 
at the end of which time such a thing as silence was forgotten. The first 
time I put him in the corner it worked like a charm because he was so 
very bashful when spoken to. The next time, he slowly edged out of the 
corner and back to the sand table, so that this mode of discipline did not 
last long. 

3ut as time went on—day by day he would take more notice of what 
the other children were doing, and he began to want the beads, pegs, blocks, 
etc. When given these things his interest in them would last a minute 
or so and then he would be off to the sand table once more. 

However, he soon learned that he must fold his hands and wait for 
the little helper to give him his work if he were to get any. This watching 
the other little helpers created in him the desire to be one too, and also 
taught him the lesson that if he wished to be a helper he must be a quiet 
little boy and stop his talking. 

The first time he was the helper he surprised me very much by tell- 
ing the children to “toed-e-hans” (fold their hands), and then putting down 
the plate of pegs, he showed them how to do and then waited for them 
to do as he said. When they had satisfied him, he gave them the pegs. 
From this time on his improvement was very marked. He learned 
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his colors, learned how to do and how not to do; began to take more 
interest in everything, helped us in the finger plays and listened to the 
songs. 

Thus far tells of Don in the room around the kindergarten tables, 
where he has now become a quiet little boy. 

Out on the kindergarten circle in the main hall his story is a different 
one. Here, unless watched every minute, he is on his hands and knees 
looking down the register, skipping around the chairs, turning somersaults, 
talking, whistling or doing something else equally disturbing, often teasing 
the little children until there is genuine trouble. When taken by the hand 
and led back to the circle, he becomes very bashful, because he knows 
he is in disgrace, but before long is off again. 

Recently he has taken more interest in the games. “Soldier Boy” seems 
to please him most, for in this he takes a flag and marches around with 
the rest of the children. 

He is beginning to know more and more what is right and wrong, 
and now when he is doing wrong he watches me closely and at last when 
I look squarely at him, his face colors up with shame and he drops his eyes. 

When I will say, “Bad boy, Don?” “Good boy, Don?” he will say “Du 
Boy” (Good Boy), and then forgets it instantly, not because he wishes to 
be naughty, but because he is so restless and active. 

When it has been possible for me to give him my undivided attention 
and tell him just what to do, he has been as good as one could ask, but 
the problem is to keep him actively interested and talk to him all the time. 

Of course, this is impossible with twenty-three other children in the 
class, each of whom is more or less of a problem in himself. And were 
it possible I should question the advisability of so doing. Too much 
attention would be equally bad for Don as too little attention. It is best 
to leave such overly active children as Don much to their own whims and 
caprices, until they have worked off a part of their stored-up energies— 
and until they ask or come of their own accord, and take part with the 
other children it is useless to force them. Don is improving—emerging, as 
it were—every day. 

The following report came in after the above article was written: 

“To-day Don was my ‘helper’ in the room, and a real little jewel. In 
the circle he chose ‘The Train Game.’ He likes this because of the noise, 
action and life in it. A few moments before lunch time he became rest- 
less and took his usual race around the hall, but as soon as time came 
for lunch at the signal for the children to be seated, Don rushed away to 
the room, returned with the lunch box, gave it to me, and for the remainder 
of the period was almost a model boy. 

“In a short time now I shall be able to take Don in the circle on 
Wednesday afternoons for the program.” 

Don’s speech is very defective. He says “du” for good, “Tappen” for 
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Catherine, “lush” for lunch. To help this, if at all possible, we are giving 
him special lessons each day, lessons of two or three minutes length, a 
period of rest and a few minutes more of play—as it seems to him. 

Already there is a slight improvement in his pronunciation of certain 
words. 

He is only 8 years old—just the right age for improvement, and we all 
hope that Don will, in time, become a pleasing example of what right train- 
ing will do for such a child. 


Three Boys 


Thomas was born twenty-two years ago, and when he was 14 years old 
it was discovered that all was not quite right with him. He was “not so 
very dull,” but try as he might he kept each year falling more and more 
behind other children of his grade. He was sent to The Training School, 
and remained here under training for three years, and then his folks took 
him home, thinking that he had now learned enough to be able to earn his 
living. The wish to work was there. He was honest, cheerful, willing, but 
lacked the ability to use good judgment. There was always that little 
weakness that almost unconsciously set him apart from others. 

His brother found work for him, and in every way helped and en- 
couraged him, but he could not keep a “job” in the stress of competition. 
He couldn’t quite make a living and be self-directing. 

One day he decided to visit The Training School, and wrote to ask 
if he might. Permission was given at once. He returned, found his old 
companions among the boys, felt himself in an environment where he was 
thoroly understood, attended one of the entertainments, heard again the 
dear old band of which he had been a member, and started post haste to the 
office. “I’d like to see you on very important business,” said he. “Very 
well,” said the superintendent ; “what can I do for you, Thomas?” “I want 
to come back home,” said he. “You see, somehow, I can’t get along very 
well outside. My brother is good to me and says that as long as he has a 
home I can live with him, but he can’t afford to keep me, and I can’t get 
enough money ahead to buy my clothes, and then I feel more at home here. 
Don’t you think I could come back ?” 

A few days and arrangements were made. A letter from his mother 
confirms all that Thomas has said, and she adds: “I know God will bless 
the good work and I hope Thomas may be worthy the love and kindness 
you have always shown him.” 

Thomas is here. This is indeed his home, and each morning he goes 
about his work happy and glad and unafraid of the day, for this is his 
world. 
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Charles was picked up by a Children’s Society when he was about 12 
years old. He had been abandoned and was a forlorn, unhappy little fellow 
who didn’t seem to fit in with the general scheme of things. Several attempts 
were made to find a suitable home for him, but he was always returned 
with the request for “a brighter boy who could learn.” 

For nine years he was here at The Training School, and in that time 
he proved himself to be a cheerful and happy child who had become morose 
only because he was not understood. He learned to do many useful things 
about the cottage, but was especially adept around horses and loved work 
on the farm. 

At last he felt himself grown to manhood. The “Society,” while still 
interested in him, lost its hold on him because he became of age, and one 
day when the spring was in the air he made up his mind that he could 
“earn his living in the world,” and he ran away. 

He was gone for about two months and then returned. “How did you 
get along?” he was asked. “Oh, pretty well. I had several jobs and made 
good money.” “How much have you now ?” asked the superintendent. “Oh, 
the men I worked for were in hard luck and couldn’t pay me, so I left.” 
“What are you going to do now?” “I guess I’d like to come back home.” 

The same story. The great world is too busy or too selfish—at least 
it doesn’t understand, and so Charley came “home” and is now here, happy 
and cheerful as before, enjoying the pleasures and the tasks which are care- 
fully planned to meet his needs. 


James was born in 1887. He had had infantile paralysis, and in the 
first fourteen years of his life seems to have never found a place where he 
fitted. His home was not a happy one, and when on the streets, where he 
spent most of his time both day and night, he was teased and provoked until 
he became a profane, treacherous boy, drinking, smoking, chewing and get- 
ting into trouble generally until he finally landed in jail. Here some inter- 
ested citizens took up his case and he was sent to The Training School. 

A few years later a relative left him some money, and not long after 
that he was removed from the School. Some of the money was spent on 
the boy and a great deal of it was given him (so we are told). Some 
woman made him believe he was married to her as long as the money lasted 
and then she promptly left him. He went from bad to worse, was in several 
police escapades and was often arrested for minor offenses, He aspired to 
a place on the vaudeville stage, and on amateur nights frequently appeared, 
his grotesque features and actions amusing the crowd. 

Everywhere else he got into trouble, and was considered a great 
nuisance, and finally, after a night of dissipation, he went to a cheap hotel 
“soaked in alcohol’ and was found dead the next morning. 
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The Childen’s Big Store Day 


By Florence E. Mateer 


Any one who might have visited the Training School on a certain 
morning near the middle of March could not have helped seeing, and even 
feeling that some important event was about to occur. Children, whose 
happy faces held an eager glow of anticipation, worked energetically and 
even hurried a little at their morning tasks. Attendants, with more than the 
usual number of duties, bustled to and fro. Teachers, matrons, red-capped 
errand boys shared in the general excitement, and gave an impression similar 
to that of the day before Christmas. 

About 8 o’clock a stream of men and boys with baskets, buckets, boxes, 
and queerly shaped bundles could be seen, all headed toward Garrison Hall, 
and to the initiated they acted as a sure sign that “Big Store Day” had come 
and was no longer a mere anticipation. 

When the assembly bell rang about half-past nine, all the larger boys 
gathered in the auditorium. It had been a whole year since last “Big Store,” 
and grave concern showed in many a face as all waited eagerly to hear Pro- 
fessor Johnstone read their reports. Perhaps one remembered that he had 
not tried as hard as he might have, another that he sometimes sulked a little 
now and then, while some were conscious that they had tried their best. Oh, 
if those reports were only read! Each one had credited him a sum propor- 
tioned according to the value of his daily work; limited, also by his ability to 
spend wisely ; but, if he had been careless or disobedient during the year, he 
might lose a penny or two, while if he had been willing and tried he would 
even more quickly have something added to the sum in the little envelope. 

What a comfort it was, not only to the children but also to those 
who have worked so hard with them during the year, to hear the superin- 
tendent say: “The records this year are far above any we've ever had. I am 
particularly pleased with the older boys and girls (over twenty-five) who 
have each year been giving up their childish follies and learning how to be 


really happy without making trouble for others.” A dozen names were 
mentioned of girls and boys whose records were practically clear, then he 


added: 

“T see you smiling. Perhaps the younger boys and girls don’t know 
that these big boys and girls used to have plenty of bad reports with their 
good ones, but each ‘Store’ they added so many good that the bad are 
crowded out.” 

“And one other thing makes me glad and proud. It is the records of 
such girls and boys as (another group of names called) who have grown 
up in the last year or two from little folks to big boys and girls. Oh, yes; 
they have reports of mischief and trouble with the good ones, but every 
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one says ‘The mischief is not unkind,’ ‘She always makes up for any trou- 
ble she causes,’ or ‘He is so helpful in other ways that I forget what a 
bother he sometimes is’; so that I, too, think most of the good reports.” 

Perhaps the nicest reports are those which speak of the loving care 
bestowed upon little nearly helpless ones by the larger ones, Love and 
affection here has an outlet, and the maternal instinct, deeply implanted in 
the breasts of all, finds no task too hard or unpleasant if it will bring a smile 
to the face of “my baby.” 

At last, reports read and credit decided, they marched up into the 
general hall, and lo! it was no longer a hall, but a village square in old 
England at fair time! Booths on every side—booths for candy, lemonade 
and cakes, trinkets, and postal cards, fruit, pop corn, and dry goods seemed 
equally attractive and fairly coaxed the pennies from the children’s hands. 
But they did not hold undisputed sway. In a “Fish Pond” were found 
marvelous fish that rose to the bait for just one penny. A Punch and Judy 
show enticed one and all into the kindergarten room, there to laugh or cry 
over the misfortunes of poor Punch. A football game, too, drew many 
inside the band room, altho but few could kick the ball thru the desired 
opening. 

In a short time the business of the morning was in full swing, kites and 
twine, apples and pop corn were in high favor with the boys, while the 
lemonade disappeared as if by magic. Some few, provident for the future, 
bought little articles of dress or letter paper and postals “to write home.” 
Horns began to toot in opposition to the megaphone at the fish pond, the 
phonograph chimed in merrily and every one talked at the same time, 
altho listeners were at a premium. 

When 12 o'clock came the few pennies remaining were quickly spent, 
and then, for this group, Big Store Day was over. In the afternoon the 
little boys and the girls came. The scene was much like that of the morn- 
ing, but not quite so noisy. Many of the larger children kept careful watch 
over the wee tots, helping them buy what they wanted and seeing that they 
were happy. This time the fancy work materials and the dolls were more 
successful in luring precious pennies from the envelopes, and ran in close 
competition with the candy. 

Finally, all pennies gone, and new treasures closely grasped in her 
arms, the last child turned with reluctant feet from the hall. Anticipation 
had been fully realized and the great event had passed. They had stood 
perilously near the gates of fairy land and brought home precious relics. 

The candies are gone, the toys will soon be broken and trinkets lose 
their bright attractiveness, but happy memories will linger and inspire to 
braver efforts until at last they help adorn the vision of the coming next 
Store Day. 
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Items About Children 


Willis and Max entertained a few of their friends at an oyster supper 
last night. Miss Rolling had the room tastefully arranged with ferns and 
lavender streamers. The boys all said they had a splendid time. The menu 
was as follows: 

Oranges. 
Olives. Crackers. 
Oyster Stew. 
Cocoa. Wafers. 
Ice Cream. 
Macaroons. Fruit. 


Our Optimist 


One day as I was coming down the walk I heard our optimist say: 
“Well, I am not feeling well to-day.” 

Turning around, I said: “Is that you, Tim?” 

“Oh! I mean I am feeling pretty well,” was his answer. 


Special Class Department 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 

I try to examine individually throughout the school, so that I might 
have the chance of knowing the children better and of supplementing the 
report of the teacher, so far as I can judge from my standard. It is a rather 
difficult and tiring business, and not altogether satisfactory, as the poor 
children are too nervous to do themselves justice, so that I do not put much 
store by these little tests. 

Though my experience gained in this way is most helpful, I find men- 
tally deficient children are as a rule remarkably self-confident, and the pride 
which fills them when they succeed in achieving a good mark is most remark- 
able. They never seem to realize that their attainments are simply infants’ 
work, or that their younger brothers can usually teach them. 

Four children are being treated with thyroid. They take it once or 
twice a day, according to directions, in tabloid form, and we find it has a 
wonderful effect in both physical and mental development. They are the 
cretin type of child. One child is eight years of age. She would not make 
an attempt at anything when she was admitted, not even to speak—do 
nothing but cry. Now she can talk quite distinctly, repeat verses of poetry, 
make an attempt at various kinds of manual work, and generally take an 
interest in all that is going on. She is developing slowlv and is exceedingly 
pleased with herself, but I fear she will come to a standstill before many 
years pass. It is most interesting to see such a decided change. 
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RIVERSIDE. 

I have only been in my present position for two months. In fact, 
when I first came it seemed to me that I would not have much chance to 
apply the training I had received at Vineland in the summer. I had a regu- 
lar third-grade class, composed of forty-three backward and normal child- 
ren all put together. We have, however, tested the methods taught at Vine- 
land, and so have separated the normal from the backward. Even in so 
short a time an improvement is noticeable, and I hope to have it continue. 
New York City. 

First, I tried to find out the physical condition of my class. For this I 
must thank Dr. Macy, who had a clinic at Gouverneur Hospital. Here I was 
allowed to take six of my children at a time, and a thorough examination was 
given each. Out of sixteen pupils, fourteen needed cod-liver-oil; this was 
given free of charge, and I dosed it out three times a day. Six had adenoids 
in nose or throat. These were attended to. I am very grateful for the medi- 
cine; it aided greatly in making a good ending to the year by taking away 
fatigue and languor. Four pupils who have defective speech were given 
special attention. Mr. Steigner, of the Educational Association, is conduct- 
ing the class. He spends an hour here every Thursday. 

Boston. 

I am acting in a special class as a special assistant. This class was in- 
creased in number to twenty-five pupils. Two other classes also have done 
likewise, with two kindergartners as special assistants. It is hoped in another 
year to increase these special classes, but nothing definite is said. 

New York City. 

Just now I have fifteen pupils; my youngest is a sweet little girl of 714 
years, who never was at school until the week after Thanksgiving. She is 
Italian, and the only English word she could say was “Sure.” She is almost 
blind, but can now select yellow, red, blue, green, orange and purple. Can 
make fairly good circles and O’s on the blackboard. Can sew a braid into 
a mat and, best of all, can sing the “A B C” song and is now learning “Jack 
and Jill.” 

The throats of my children are all taken care of, and we are now saving 
our pennies (each in a separate envelope) to have the teeth filled and cleaned. 

We had a nice entertainment and Christmas tree in the Ungraded Class. 


Adelaide, Australia 


The effort to establish a home for weak-minded children was begun 
in 1894. 

The contract for our new building at Brighton, to cost about £7,000, 
has been signed, and we hope to be able to move into our new home about 
March, 1911. The existing extensive buildings will be thoroughly reno- 
vated. The property is in a most admirable situation, and there are most 
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lovely views in the grounds and a charming panorama of the hills. The 
building nestles under the shelter of the rising ground, while the sea 
beach on the western boundary of the property will be a great delight to 
the children. But more important still is the large area of land—over 52 
acres—which will enable us to give to our pupils the outdoor occupations 
now looked upon as absolutely essential in the training of both feeble- 
minded and epileptic. Manual training modified to suit the intelligence of 
each grade is now the basis of the scheme of development for all. This 
is clearly shown in the motto of one of the American institutions: “We 
learn by doing; the working hand makes strong the working brain.” 

The Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, 
which recently sat in England for four years, has alarmed the nation by 
pointing out that the great number of feeble-minded who are at large is a 
menace to the future generation. It strongly recommends that legal power 
should be given to commit and detain in institutions and farm colonies any 
who are not under proper supervision. 

One who speaks as a child, thinks as a child, and understands as a child, 
even after arriving at years of maturity, cannot be judged according to 
the ordinary adult standard. 








God help the imbecile! More dark their lot 
Than dumb or deaf, the cripple, or the blind; 
The closed soul-vision theirs, the blighted mind, 
Babes, though full-grown; the page of life a blot. 


Yet say, shall their affliction be abhorred ? 
Their need o’erlooked? shall charity pass by, 
Leave them to perish with averted eye? 
Forbid, the love that burns to serve her Lord! 


Reviews 


Oshkosh, State Normal School Bulletin. Manual Arts Number. Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. Price, 20 cents. 

Hand Work Instruction for Boys. By Dr. Alwin Pabst. Translated from 
the German by Bertha Reed Coffman, A.M. Published by the Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. Price, $1.00. 

We have here two contributions to the teaching of manual arts. The 
Bulletin issued by the State Normal School at Oshkosh, Wis., is one of the 
most satisfactory pieces of work that has appeared for a long time. To the 
teacher of Manual Training this work is indispensable, and will be found of 
great value to the special class teacher. It gives a very careful analysis of 
the different kinds of work that are suited to the different grades of school. 
It is one of the few contributions to the subject that is based upon a thor- 
ough-going psychological analysis of the subject. The psychology of the 
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child is taken into account at every point, and the exercises that are sug- 
gested for the different ages are adapted to the development of those ages. 
This, in itself, makes the book remarkable. It is divided into two parts. 
First, “Considerations antecedent to the making of courses in Manual Arts.” 
This chapter will be found exceedingly helpful to any teacher, whether a 
teacher of the Manual Arts or not. 

The second part is the “Course of study in the Manual Arts.” This is 
very carefully and elaborately worked out and gives the various: kinds of 
work that may be done in each grade. All is fully illustrated. 

In all of this the great fundamental principles of interest, encourage- 
ment, making large things, and making what the pupil enjoys making are 
persistently emphasized. 

When all teachers of manual training learn what is so well exemplified 
im this Bulletin, namely, that when children make something that they 
want to make, they make it a great deal better and learn all the technique 
a great deal easier than when they simply follow the logical order as it has 
been developed by the teacher, proceeding from the planing of boards to the 
making of joints, and so on up to the point where they can put those things 
into useful work, then our manual training will begin to be what it ought to 
be in the development of all that is best in the child. 

Dr. Alwyn Pabst is the director of a school for the training of teachers 
in manual training in Leipsig, Germany. To this school many Americans 
have gone to learn methods and to get experience which could not be ob- 
tained elsewhere. 

Dr. Pabst is an authority on the subject of Hand Work Instruction for 
Boys; he is doing a great deal of propaganda work in Germany in extending 
manual training thruout the Empire. 

His book is a thoroly rational and a very readable account of, first, the 
reason for manual training, or, as he terms it, “the basis for educational hand 
work” ; and, secondly, the history of the theory as it is found in the various 
education writers, from Comenius down to the present day. His third 
chapter gives the history of instruction in hand work as a means of education 
outside of the school and in institutions of a special kind. In the fourth 
chapter he tells of the kind of instruction that is given in hand work in the 
various schools, and shows what it is accomplishing. In the fifth and last 
chapter he discusses the various systems as found in various countries. He 
pays high tribute to work in American schools, and concludes the work with 
a system for the various grades. 

The teacher of manual training who wishes to be thoroly conversant 
with the history of her profession, and the reasons for it, will find here in 
convenient form the answers to a great many questions. The book will have 
appreciative readers among such persons, and the manual training movement 
is greatly indebted to Dr. Pabst for this concise and clear statement ef these 
matters. 











PHYSICIANS 
MEDICAL INSPECTORS 


A Special Ten Day’s Session will 
be held at the Training School 
& Sccenaiber: Sth to: 18h inchelve 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


DR. WALTER S. CORNELL 


Courses of Lectures on Feeble-Mindedness from the Social, 
Educational, Psychological and Medical sides and on 
Medical Inspection will be given 


TUITION AND BOARD 
FOR THE SESSION $20. 




















For further information Address 


E. R. JOHNSTONE, Supt. 
AT 
VINELAND, N. J. 
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WILDWOOD CREST 


Famous for Youth, Stateliness and Beauty 


It faces the ocean along more than a 
mile of Boardwalk and Holland Dyke. Its 
VY] perfect surf-bathing beach, fine elevation Ww 
noble buildings, paved walks and grand ave- 
nues; splendid views and unrivalled devel- 
opment, makes it the most desirable place 
on the coast for residence or investment. 
Wildwood is celebrated for its success and 
the good fortune of its patrons; its founders 
are giving to Wildwood Crest the benefit 
of the experience gained in making Wild- 
wood. Itis the coming real City-Beauti- 
ful looking down on the ocean: this is not 
mere assertion; it invites investigation 
and challenges comparison with any form 
ri) of investment for rapid increase in value a 
anywhere. This is the time to invest 
there and you ought to know about it. 














Title Insured and Front Protected by. 


Holland Dyke, Built of Rock at 


cost of the Founders 
Write for Free Information to 


BAKER BROTHERS 
Founders of Wildwood and Wildwood Crest 


727 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA., OR WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


THE MARVEL OF THE COAST 
200 RATS EXTERMINATED FOR 50c. 


RED STAR RAT TABLETS 


will free your premises of rats in one night. 


Thep are ready for use. No mixing; all pou have to do is 
to shake the t ts out of the container in every place 
about the premises where rats frequent, and the tablets are 
guaranteed to do the rest. These tablets are a combination 
of cereals and oils scientifically prepared to make them at- 
tractive to the smell and taste of rats and mice. 

Ask D t or Seedsman for RED STAR RAT 
TAB Ss. If cannot furnish them, send 50c. in 2c. 
postage stamps, and we will send you by express, charges 
paid, enough tablets to exterminate 200 rats. 


THE CORKINS CHEMICAL CoO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








